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To remain quietly in England and be content with
her position as heir-presumptive to the English crown
was indeed the best and safest course open to her.
She had only to acquiesce in it and give up plotting,
and she might have lived here in considerable mag-
nificence, and with as much freedom as she could
desire. If she wished for a husband, she might have
married any Englishman of whose loyalty Elizabeth
could feel assured. It was of the greatest import-
ance to both countries that she should bear more
children. For it must be remembered that if James
had died in his childhood, his next heir was a Hamil-
ton, who had no title to the English throne.

If the proposed Anjou match had not produced the
full results which Elizabeth hoped, it had at least
defeated the plans and disorganised the party of her
rival. It had served its turn; and all that now
remained was to get out of it as decently as possible.
The old pretext for breaking off the Austrian match
was reproduced. Anjou could not be allowed to have
a private mass; and when, in its eagerness, the French
court seemed disposed to give way on this point,
Elizabeth began to talk about a restitution of Calais.
Ruefully did poor Cecil watch the vanishing of his
dream. It was to no purpose that he tried to
frighten Elizabeth by representing that a jilted prince
would be converted into an angry enemy. She knew
better. Anjou comprehended that she did not mean
to have him, and, to avoid the indignity of a refusal,
himself broke off negotiations. But, as Elizabeth had
calculated, the new alliance did not suffer. The French
King went out of his way to say that "for her upright